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2SUMBER SEVEN. 

YII.-SUBSTITUTES FOR MORAL AGITATION. 

One of the standing expedients of “Conservatists” as op¬ 
posed to Radical Reformers, is that of getting up specious 
substitutes, in some form, for the moral agitations by which 
their quiet is disturbed. 

The colonization scheme was one of those. Instead of 
the reproof of oppression, and instead of urging repentance 
for that sin. Reformers were counselled to join in the expe¬ 
dient of removing the free people of color to Africa^—and 
of there building np a Republic of negroes, the reflex in¬ 
fluence of which, in a century or two, it was predicted, 
would cure Americans of the prejudices that had enslaved, 
and then banished the African race—and all this withoutthe 
trouble and turmoil of preaching up present repentance for 
those sins! “Not even Christianity itself’—it was said, “could 
effect this, or elevate the black race in this, the land of 
their birth,” 

Non-extension of slavery, instead- of its abolition, was 
another of these substitutes.—The interests of free labor 
as against slave labor.—Northern interests as against South¬ 
ern,—the “rights of free white laborers” ignoring the rights 
of the enslaved, constituted another. The cultivation of 
free labor Cotton, in Asia or Africa, was another. Ameri¬ 
can clergymen travelling in Europe, on being asked what 
Christians in Europe and America could do, to put an end 
to the great sin of the age, have gravely answered— “Cul¬ 
tivate free Cotton in Africa J* And when a prize essay 
was proposed, on the duties of Northern Christians in res¬ 
pect to slavery—the approved tract, (in preference to some 
urging the proclamation of the testimonies of God against 
oppression,) was one that proposed a Colony of Northern 
free laborers, in the Slave States! Money-making emigra¬ 
tion companies,—not the preaching of God’s word, is the 
remedy most popular at the present time ! 

What has Theology—what have the various Theologies, 
to say of these substitutes for moral agitation.—for religious 
influence—for repentance, humiliation, prayer, and works 
meet for repentance; by ’breaking every yoke, and letting 
the oppressed go free V’ 

It is easy to see what the old Theologies have to say, on \ 
this subject. They say j “To the law and to the testimony. ) 
If they speak not according to these, it is beeause there is 
no light in them.” They exalt what worldlings consider 
“the foolishness of preaching.” as the means of overcoming 
sm. On all questions of moral duty, of right and wrong, of 
holiness and sin, of rebellion and of obedience, they say, 
“Preach the word.” “Shew my people their transgression.” 
•“Know nothing hut Jesus Christ, and Him crucified-Je¬ 
sus Christ, who eame to “ preach deliverance to the cap¬ 
tives:- Jesus Christ who “was manifested that he might 


destroy the works of the devilJesus Christ, crucified for j 
the sins of all men, not excepting the slave; Jesus Christ, i 
who redeemed the bodies of men, to be “temples of the | 
Holy Ghost,” not to he chattels personal; Jesus Christ, the 
least of whose disciples is to be received and treated as him- 
self, on pain of “ everlasting punishment.” 

With such a Theology, the schemes of colonizing colored j 
people in Africa, or white men in the Southern States, of 
raising cotton in Africa, or of limiting and localizing slavery 
in America, tvJien resorted to as substitutes for proclaiming 
the law of God and the gospel of Christ against oppression 
must he regarded puerile and impious in the extreme-! “He 
that hath a dream, let him tell a dream ; hut he that hath 
my word, let him preach my word. What is the chaff to 
the wheat, saith the Lord ?” “Is not my word like a fire, 
saith the Lord,,and like a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces ?” 

Farthest possible or conceivable from such a creed, must 
be the Theology, if thero he any such, that could counten¬ 
ance conservatists in their attempts to search out substiUites 
for moral and religious agitations against slavery. So pal¬ 
pably irreligious and worldly are such attempts, that it 
seems difficult to see how they could find favor with earnest¬ 
ly religious men of any phase of Theological belief. Such 
a Theology, or rather, Philosophy, if it exists, must, of 
course, he looked for, among the teachings of those who re¬ 
pudiate and abjure all the distinctive doctrines of the old 
religious creeds. It must he a Philosophy that finds its 
genesis of social evils wholly in the circumstances and not 
at all in the characters of human beings: a Philosophy 
that, so far from seeking a change of the heart, or mak¬ 
ing any appeals to the conscience^ looks only for physical 
remedies, and makes its appeals only to the outward man, or 
to the purse. It must be a Philosophy that is of the earth, 
earthy; and ignores the moral and spiritual world, altogeth¬ 
er. Of the power of the gospel of Christ, or of the doctrine 
of Christ crucified, as a remedy for the sins and woes of a 
lost world, it must be as oblivious or as skeptical as the Col¬ 
onization Society ! We doubt whether there be any Theolo¬ 
gy calling itself Christian, or endorsed by any religious 
seel, that could stoop quite low' enough for this. Lower 
it would be impossible to go. 

And this suggests the consideration of another topie, of 
vital importance to. the hopefulness and jjerseverence of re¬ 
formers, and to the completion and success of reforms. This 
we must reserve for our next number. 

* Wo say nolU-ng against this me of economic considerations ami me*-ores 
itl tluirsiiDorUinate placo, provided tfioy bo appropriate and prnptr. Bdt wo 
do object to tb-! best i-t them, whoa designed to displace and ignore Ills mes- 


RBVU5W OF THE LITE MEKTISG OF THE AMER¬ 
ICA A' BOARD. 

[CONCLUDED.] 

To Rev. Dr. Anderson. Senior Secretary of the A. B. C. F.M- 
Venerated and Dear Brother. —I turn to contemplate 
another part of the proceedings of the American Board at 
Philadelphia. When the memorial to Congress was intro¬ 
duced, upon the subject of the African slave-trade, and 
there was a murmur of displeasure on the part of some, at 
the introduction of such a fire-brand, and the opinion was 
expressed by many, that its consideration should be put 
over to another year, you acknowledged that the subject of 
the memorial should properly have the attention of the 
Board, that the African slave trade was the greatest obsta¬ 
cle to our African missions, and that the fact could not he 
denied that it came right across our path, as a Missionary 
Board, for it was endangering the very existence of the Ga¬ 
boon mission, making probable its abandonment. The evil 
you admitted, was one of vast magnitude, and it now inter¬ 


fered everywhere in Africa with the Missionary work, ex¬ 
cept where British rulo was predominant. 

And yet, my dear Brother, with all those admissions, and 
with the fact apparent to all the country, that the esceraMe 
traffic is revived and carried on in American ships, and by 
American citizens, neither yourself, as the senior Secretary 
nor either of your associates, nor the Prudential Committee 
under whose direction all business is prepared for the meet¬ 
ings of the Board, had made ready any paper or suggestion 
in regard to it, for the consideration of this meeting. You 
had done nothing yourselves in the premises, and you hin¬ 
dered what was now proposed, viz: The present action of 
the Board upon so grave and important a matter, when, as 
one of the speakers intimated, the juctnre required prompt 
aotion, aud none could tell how many souls might, go down 
to death before the next meeting in Boston, in consequence 
of neglecting to act in this matter. 

In deference to your opinion especially, and that of your 
associates, the memorial was referred, by way of amend¬ 
ment to the motion for its adoption, already before the 
House, to the Business Committee, %ith the expectation, I 
think, on the minds of the larger part of those who consent¬ 
ed to its reference, that the same memorial, with any such 
changes of phraseology as the Business Committee might 
choose to suggest, would he re-produced before the meeting 
that the Board might have the desired opportunity to vot- 
| upon it, This was the natural course of business, which it 
was taken for granted, the memorial would follow. 

But in defiance of all Parliamentary order, after the mo¬ 
tion for the adoption of the memorial was regularly before 
the House, and the reference to the Business Committee 
was in the form of an amendment to that motion, and their 
report, whatever it might he, must he as an amendment to 
’to the original motion, the Chairman, Judge Jessup, upon 
the reading of the Committee's report on the memorial, Fri¬ 
day morning, instantly put the question upon its acceptance 
or adoption (I am not certain which,) and then, without 
giving a moment’s time for discussion, or for any one to 
move the previous question, even, or without saying himself 
as it'was plainly the duty of the Chair to do, “The question 
now recurs upon the original motion, as amended by the 
recommendation of the Committee,” he passed at once to 
other business. 

And so we find the religious and all other papers report¬ 
ing as if it were the legitimate and Parliamentary order 
“That the Business Committee to whom was referred the 
memorial of Rov. Dr. Cheover, on the subject of the slave 
trade, made the following report, which was adopted with¬ 
out discussion. 

“Resolved, That the whole subject, with the memorial that 
brings it before the body, be referred to the Prudential 
Committee, and that they take such action as, in their judg¬ 
ment, its relations to their work as a Board of missions shall 
demand. ” 

Now I submit, my brother, that if the meetings of the 
American Board are what they are supposed to be, meet¬ 
ings for the transaction of business appertaining to missions, 
and for the free discussion of questions connected therewith, 
that interest the churohes that form the constituency of 
this Board; and if they are really meant for anything else 
than to endorse and authorize the doings of a Prudential 
Committee, then this disposition of the memorial on the Af¬ 
rican slave trade, whether intended or not, was an outrage 
upon free discussion, unworthy of any deliberative body, 
saying nothing of the higher laws of Christian justice and 
I propriety, which govern a Christian assembly where all 
| have equal rights. 

As one of the members of the Board who seconded the 
| original motion for the adoption of the memorial, and who 
wished therefore, of course, to see it acted upon, and to ar_ 
| gue, if need were, in its behaHj I contend that the summary 
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disposal of the matter, without the usual recurrence to j 
the original motion, and without the allowance of debate. ' 
was disorderly, and a violation of the Parliamentary laws 
and usage, which have been adopted in the Congress of the 
United States, and in all other deliberative assemblies, sole¬ 
ly to protect the freedom of debate, and to procure a fair 
decision by the body, upon all questions duly bronght hc- 
fore it. . 

From the Christian decorum and general fairness with 
which the debates on Wednesday and Thursday had been 
conducted, and from the evident desire felt in the assembly 
to vote upon the memorial, as evinced by their referring it 
to the Business Committee for the present meeting, rather 
than, as proposed by some, to a special committee to report 
upon, at another meeting, there could bo no reasonable 
fears of the question being shut off from discussion and de¬ 
cision on Friday, when it should again appear from the 
Business Committee. 

And when their report was accepted as a matter of 
course, without debate, it was to be taken for granted that 
the Parliamentary usage would be followed, which pre¬ 
scribes acting in order, upon all amendments to the original 
motion, until that motion is itself reached. The support¬ 
ers of the memorial, other than the mover, of course, ex¬ 
pected to give their reasons for it, at least to have 
the privilege of voting for it, when they knew the 
question was fairly before the House, and could not bo 
disposed of, without being either laid upon the table, or he 
committed for future consideration, or brought to a vote. 
The recommendation of the Committee was not discussed in 
connection with the cusKmiary motion for its acceptance, 
because the place for discussion was upon the amendment 
itself, offered by the Committee, which place was never given 
by the Chair, nor the original motion as amended ever put 
to the House. 

I do not mean to intimate that the honorable Vice-Presi- 
dent, Judge Jessup, intended any unfairness to that small 
portion of the Board, who came up to the meeting, burden¬ 
ed with the sin of Slavery, and under solemn convictions 
which will not bo stifled, that it was the duty of the Board 
to act in reference to it, by a memorial to Congress upon 
the Slave trade, and by a distinct pronunciation in regard 
to the sin of Slave-holding, in legitimate connection with 
the Choctaw Mission. 

But I do aver, and I challenge contradiction, that the 
final mode of disposing of the memorial without discussion 
was neither orderly nor fair; and that in two instances at 
the late meeting, the Board has lost the fairest and most 
legitimate opportunities which could have been given to 
such a body, to pronounce distinctly upon tbe great organ¬ 
ic and visible sin, which more than any one thing even, is 
preventing the prevalence of the Gospel in the two Contin¬ 
ents of Africa and America. It remains only in behalf of 
the enslaved, conscientiously to remonstrate against this de¬ 
linquency, and pray that God may overrule the mistake of 
His servants for the furtherance of the Gospel, and for the 
speedier proclamation of freedom to them that are in bi 
To this end, some, no doubt, will hereafter pour their 
sionary offerings and influence, into the channel of another 
association, that does not give as a reason for refusing |l 
speak against Slavery, that it is not 
ty Your Christian 

Jeicitt City. Ct., Oct. 21, 1859. 


i certain uusoundness oi 
i the school oi 


Fanaticism properly signifies 
mind resulting in irrational actions, 
slavery we are taught to regard as fanatics a class of peo¬ 
ple. quite too few, who insist that justice is always more 
safe than injustice, and that there is never a necessity of 
sacrificing right to expediency. 

Sickly sentimentalism has become a convenient designa¬ 
tion of that feeling of humanity, which is shocked by treat¬ 
ing men, women, and children, as if they were brutes. 

have no room for a full list of altered meanings. 

demanded to the word at the 


Anti-Slavery Socie- 
>-worker and friend, 
Henry T. Chei 


SECTIONALISM. 

A remarkable characteristic of slavery is its power 
corrupt the English language and change the meaning of 


Republican, for instance, 
government which recognizes i 


s formerly suggestive of a 
n equality of the people with 


regard to rights. But slavery has taught us to apply the i 


Special attention, howe’ 
head of our article. What does sectionalism 

\ promising tyro promptly responds, “ Sectionalism 
means a narrow preference or partiality for some sectional 
interest, such as the interest of slavery in the southern sec¬ 
tion of the Union.” 

Entirely wrong, sir. Sectionalism, in slave literature 
...eaus no such thing. You may give your whole heart 
the sectional interests of slavery against all other interests, 
id yet be no sectionalist at all. But if your heart ' 
broad a B the Union, if you seek the welfare of every section 
and of all the people high and low, you are a pitiful sec- i 
tionalist. ... 

The writer of this article is called a sectionalist, because 
he demands for every man horn or naturalized in tbe Union 
the same recognition of federal citizenship which he claims 
for himself. And he is now going to attempt a vindication 
of his sectionalism. 

Our Union proceeds on the ground that we have a common 
interest of humanity, and need one another’s aid against its 
violation. The feeling essential to its success is a love of 
juslieo and impartial regard for every man’s rights. The 
we appreciate the rights of humanity in general and 

_ r countrymen in particular, tbe stronger our Union- 

Away with the heartless doctrine that regard for humanity 
must yield to political duty ! There is not. and never can 
he, a political obligation in conflict with justice and moral 
right. The mission of government is humane and protec- i 
tive, and that government which claims and receives my 
allegiance is bound to gratify my humane feelings as far as 
it can be done by establishing justice and watching over 
the rights of all my countrymen. The Federal Constitution 
is as blind to complexions, as the precepts of morality are. 

It does nob say “ we the black people,” nor, “ we the white 
people,’’ but, “ we the people.” It seeks “ to establish jus- 
and that is no respecter of persons. The principle of 
Union is a principle of mutual sympathy and protec- 
When foreigners outrage any of our citizens, we de¬ 
mand, through our government, reparation. If reparation 
does not come, we go to war. Slave-holders demand their 
full share of the nation’s sympathy and protecting justice 
With what reason, then, do they forbid, as sectional, the 
lame demand made in favor of their own victims ? What 
tight have they to" claim expensive sympathy in redress of 
their own wrongs, and, at the same time, make that sympa¬ 
thy a medium of pain, by inflicting greater ? If the nation 
is hound, with its blood and treasure, to protect the slave¬ 
holder against foreign wrongs, is it bound, at the 
time, to suffer a system which inflicts more outrage, 
nally, every day, than we ever redressed by war? Is it not 
reversing the application of sympathy, to bestow it on the 
man of violence and withhold it from his victim ? The 
slave has one strong claim, which the slaveholder has not, 
upon protecting sympathy. He is a producer, furnishing us 
with cotton, rice, and sugar, while the slaveholder does 
nothing for the Union but consume and discourage its pro- 

But, says cold political orthodoxy, you have no right to 
interfere between the slaveholder and his slave. 

Then why do wo interfere ? When we throw a protect- 


terfere.” How long shall we suffei-a system requiring the 
support of sueh doctrine ? 

No right to interfere about slavery ? Why the slave¬ 
holder himself demands interference. If his slave runs 
a wav, he sends the government in pursuit. If John Brown 
goes to deliver people from slavery, government must has¬ 
ten to deliver slavery from John Brown. Slavery is pro. 
tected, but not the slave. Let us have an end of such inter¬ 
ference. 

What part of the Federal Constitution recognizes human 
chattelism ? and where is it provided that slaves, being chat¬ 
tels, shall not be subject to federal laws nor liable to feder¬ 
al penalties? Nowhere. And tills fact is recognized by 
the Federal Judiciary. In the eastern distict of Virginia, 
not many mouths since, a federal court, under the presid¬ 
ing of Judge Taney, sentenced a slave woman to imprison¬ 
ment. for robbing* the mail. This sentence implied that 
slaves are subjects of the, federal government and hound to 
obey federal laws. Now, if it he sectionalism to insist that 
every person liable to federal penalties for violating federal 
laws” should bo protected in his right to read the laws and 
learn to read them, then let us all hasten t~ hg 


I. S. 


THE UNION SATING MEETING IN NEW YORK. 

Was held according to appointment, on Monday evening, 
at the Academy of Music. Mayor Ticmau presided. Speech¬ 
es were made by James Brooks, Charles O’Connor, Ex-Gov. 
Washington Hunt, Janies S. Thayer, John A. Dix, Prof. 0. 
M. Mitchell, and Rev. Dr. Bethune. 

Letters were road from Gen. Winfield Scott, Millard Fill¬ 
more, and Martin Van Buren. 

Appended to a long Preamble, a serious of Resolutions 
wore presented and adopted, affirming the pro-slavery “com¬ 
promises of the Constitution,” and affirming the duty of 
abiding by them; as follows : 


epithet to a form of government which treats one portion 
of the people as having no rights at all, and another as hav¬ 
ing a right to he tyrants. 

State sovereignty, which, according to the original pur¬ 
poses of our Union, should mean the authority of a State 
to conduct its own internal concerns in a manner accordant 
with justice and the rights of general citizenship, is applied 
to an assumed right of Slate Governments, to chattelize such 
of the people of the United States as are within its own 
limits. 


ing government around the slaveholder and exclude the 


slave from that protection, do we not “ interfere ” against 
the slave, and make his ease more hopeless ? Is it no “in¬ 
terference” to make slaveholding constitutional anddeliver- 
ance from slavery unconstitutional ? 

Besides, what is the use of a government which wiH 


Therefore be it resolved, That the Union thus formed, con¬ 
stituting as it does the closest, most delicate, and important 
relation that can exist betw een communities of people, de¬ 
mands from each part a warm and earnest consideration 
for the safety, prosperity and happiness of the other; and 
that whatever policy tends to subvert these ends, is hostile 
to the true spirit of the compact. 

That the Constitution, the treaties, tho laws of the United 
States, and the judicial decisions thereupon, recognize the 
institution of slavery, as legally existing; and that it is our 
duty, as good citizens of a common government, in good 
faith to stand by that Constitution, those treaties, those laws, 
and the decisions of that final arbiter of all disputed points, 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

That, inasmuch as the proceedings of the convention which 
framed the constitution were brought to a stand, as appears 
by the declaration of Roger Sbennan, one of its most dis¬ 
tinguished authors, until a compromise was agreed to on 
the various propositions relating to domestic slavery, which 
compromise embraced: 

A restriction on the power to prevent the importation of 
slaves prior to 1808. 

A provision binding on each state, and upon the Union, 
to surrender fugitives from service. 

A representation in Congress, founded in part on three- 
fifths of the slave population. 

And a guaranty to protect each state against domestic in¬ 
surrection. 

Thus providing, under the Constitution, for the introduc- 
ton of slaves for a limited period, and for the protection of 
the system ; therefore, r 

It is the duty of every citizen and state sharing in the 
great blessings of that instrument, faithfully to fulfill these 
obligations. 

That we protest against, and denounce as contrary to the 
plighted faith on which the Constitution was established all 
acts, or inflammatory appeals, which intend, or tend, to 
make this Union less perfect, or to jeopard or disturb its 
domestic tranquility, or to mar the spirit of harmony, com¬ 
promise, and concession upon which the Union was formed 
by onr fathers, whose records we have cited, and whose lega¬ 
cies we have, in these compacts, laws, and adjudications. 

That wc regard the recent outrage at Harpers Ferry ** * 
crime, not only against the State of Virginia, but against 
tho Union itself; and we approve of the firmness by which 
the treason has been duly punished. 

That, in our opinion, the subject of slavery has been too 
long mingled with party politics, and as the result has been 
the creation of sectional parties' contrary to the advice, let; 
ter, and spirit of the Farewell Address of the Father ot 
our common country; that, therefore, i* the duty 01 


“interfere” against wrongs? The great business of govern. ; planters, farmers, manufacturers, merchants, mechanic 8 - 
ment is “ interference.” If I steal a horse, government i aQ d of every citizen, North and South, East and West. 0 
:«interferes.” compels me to restore the horse and disconntenanceallpartiesand orgauizationthatthuB ^ 
., ,, ... ... ... . late the spirit of the Constitution and the advice of " “ 

punishes file besides. But, if, instead of my stealing a horse, , tegten. 

the owner of the horse steals me. government may not “ in- ; Mr. Brooks, after presenting the resolutions, made a brie 
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speech, directed mainly against the higher law people, who, 
lie said, had broken up our missionary stations, thrown dis¬ 
cord into tract societies, and rent the church of God in 
twain. If they are right, constitutions, compacts, laws, all 
are wrong. lie then demonstrated that the higher law 
men were all wrong: for. said he, when our Saviour was 
on earth, he was a subject of that vast slaveholdiug Roman 
Empire, which stretched from the Euphrates in the East 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules in the West, and sixty mil¬ 
lions of slaves, it is estimated, were in that empire. Judea, 
whoTe lie was born: Gallilee. where he lived; Egypt, that 
he visited, all were slaveholding states. And Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, the Fathers and Patriarchs, were hold¬ 
ers of bondmen and bondwomen. And now, if there be in 
the holy Bible any such denunciations of slavery, or of 
slaveholders, as we now daily hear from men calling them¬ 
selves the servants of God, it is not in King James’s or the 
Douay version of the Bible. Far be it from me, Mr. 
Mayor, to speak irreverently of the ministers of God. I 
respect their high and holy calling. But, oh! ye Scribes 
and Pharisees, who rail at us publicans aud sinners, that 
rail not as do ye! Ye men of Sharp's rifles and Bowie- 
knife pikes ! Ye Beechers and ye Cheevers, .wiser and bet¬ 
ter than our Saviour when on earth—go with your now ver¬ 
sion of the Bible into all the world, aud shoot your gospel 
into every living creature! Mr. Brooks then moved the 
adoption of the resolutions.. 

Mr. O'Connor, in the course of his speech, said, a raid 
upon Virginia, an overt act, had called us together, aud a 
hook which substantially recommended such a raid had 
been recommended by 68 members of Congress, all from 
the Northern States. [Hisses and applause. “ Good.”] And 
there was danger that one of these men would be elected 
Speaker of the House. [“ Hang him 1" ‘' Kick him out of 
Congress!”] Stiould we permit men to be elected to the 
Executive Chair who had declared themselves in favor of a 
crusade against a portion of the Union? He saw nothing 
unjust or unreasonable in the cry of the South that the 
Union was no longer of value to them. For his part, if the 
North continued to elect such Congressmen as it had, he 
thought the South was not to bo censured if it withdrew 
from the Union [Applause. “ Throe cheers for the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law! ” “ So Cheers! ” 11 No go } ”J We must 
take an entirely different course, if we would preserve this 
Union. What must we sacrifice, rf we compelled the South 
to leave us ? The glory of the American name would be* 
thing of yesterday. If a dissolution were to tako place, we 
parted with the wealth and trade of the South. And our 
golden-haired sister of California would not come with us; 
she would remain with the "South. The question was, Why- 
should we permit it ? We were told slavery Was unjust, 
and it was a matter of conscience to put it do wn. We were 
commanded by the Saviour of the world to love our neigh¬ 
bor as ourself. Thus we should live to the South, and we 
were to put no new-fangled, modern interpretation upon 
that maxim. We were not to say that there were any new 
ministers of the gospel aniong us who knew more of the law 
of God than God himself, if it could be maintained that 
negro slavery was unjust, then he would agree that there 
was a “higher law,” which told us to trample beneath our 
feet the Constitution ^established by our Fathers. But he 
believed that slavery was just. It was not only just. [Loud 
hisses, “ Put him out! ” “ Put him out! ” “ Put him out:”] 
I maintain that negro slavery is not unjust, that it is benign 
in its influence on the white man and on the black, that it is 
ordained by nature, that it is a necessity created by nature 
itself that it carries with it duties for the black man, and 
duties for the white man, which duties cannot be performed 
except by the preservation, and, if the gentlemen pleases, 
the perpetuation of the system. [Cheers.] These are the 
principles which the extreme measures of the Abolitionists 
compel us to meet. This is the ground that we must take. 
We are not to talk about slavery as an evil, slavery being 
a thing which, though pernicious, must be tolerated, be¬ 
cause we have made a bargain to tolerate it. We are to 
look at it as it is. We must look at it with the eyes of 
sound philosophy, and we must pronounce it just, benign, 
lawful, proper: and that the constitution established by 
our forefathers, which preserves and maintains it, is not un¬ 
just, not wicked, hut sound and wise, and entitled to our 
fullest and heartiest protection, and that our execrations are 
due to him, whoever he may he, who may object to enforc¬ 
ing the provisions of that constitution with the utmost good 
faith, who goes away from its binding obligations to sow 
insurrection, discord, or trouble of any description through¬ 
out the territories of our Southern neighbors. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’Connor went on to explain that he would have the 
slaves treated kindly by their masters; not with cruelly 
and barbarity; but they must he held in a state of pupilage 
and subordination to the white man. 

[Query. Wherein does Mr. O’Connor differ from those 
clergymen who insist that slaveholding is not inherently 
sinful, but declare themselves opposed to the abuses and 
evils growing out of the relation ? ] 

-Mr. Dix said: Those who sympathize with the authqrs 
of the Harper's Ferry treason, would have the country re¬ 
gard it as the insane vagary of a fanatic, acting on his own 
impulse, aud without preconcert, except with a few follow¬ 
ers as insane as himself. The facts prove the very reverse 
of all this. They show a deliberate purpose, running 


through a series of years, to invade the Southern States by 
force, for the pinpose of liberating slaves, and to stir up a 
servile insurrection against their masters. The speaker 
argued that John Brown was hut the agent of a vast North¬ 
ern conspiracy. Said he: In this point of view, it Would he 
most important to ascertain to what extent the purposes of 
those concerned in it wore known to, and how far they had 
the concurrence of prominent men in the non-slaveholding 
states, and accuse no one of complicity in the transaction. 
Knowledge of the treasonable design in its general purpose 
I without disclosing or discountenancing it : doctrines public- 
I ly proclaimed, the direct tendency of which is to inflame 
the passions and to incite to acts subversive of law, injurious 
to the interests and destructive of the tranquility of the 
Union, though they may not foil within the pale of the 
criminal jurisprudence of the country, are amenable to the 
tribunal of public opinion, and should find there the highest 
punishment it can award. No man thus marked can ever 
rise high in the scale of political preferment. When 
measured by the national standard, he will be found, even 
by his own political associates, to fall short of the moral 
and intellectual dimensions essential to the highest pre¬ 
eminence. Mr. Dix asserted that the Fugitive Slave Law 
must be upheld by every citizen, if the Union was to he pre¬ 
served. Appealing to New-Yorkers, he said: I do not be¬ 
lieve there is to be found in any other section of the coun¬ 
try an equal number of people who would be more disas¬ 
trously affected by a separation of the States than the mil¬ 
lion of inhabitants who live in and around this city. A 
blow struck at the Union must be most destructive of the 
interests of the city. The speaker pictured the frightful re¬ 
sults of disunion, and wound up with a stirring apostrophe 
to the flag of our Union. 

Da. Betiil'Ne came before this audience to show himself. 

( Loud applause.] He wanted to he reckoned with the 
Inion, and if the Union were to perish, might he die first. 
He had never attended a public political meeting in his 
life. He belonged to a higher service. He was a minister 
of the Gospel of Peace; and, as such, was among them to¬ 
night. When the pulpit was desecrated by appeals to the 
wildest fanaticism, it was high time. [Loud applause.] 
When men were canonized, because they had. shown the 
pluck of a hull-dog with the ferocity of a tiger, it was high 
time. [Loud applause.J He should not deal with what 
had been foisted into the meeting. He had not read either 
of the calls. He saw nothing hut the word Union. He 
remembered a Dutch Governor of Pennsylvania, who, when 
called upon to pardon a man who had poisoned his wife, 
said: “ What, pardon a man who would take a woman and 
promise to nourish her and cherish her. and then kill her— 
ho ought to he ashamed of himself.” The men who were 
in favor of dissolving the Union, ought to he ashamed of 
themselves. Where should the Union he divided? By the 
line of slavery ? He knew where slaves raised cotton, but 
where did they manufacture it? [Loud laughter.] Men 
who prated about freedom, had grown rieh by the manufac¬ 
ture of the product Of the labor of slaves. lie did not 
think, however, that the Union could be dissolved. He be¬ 
lieved our Government good even to its faults. He agreed 
in many things with his friend the professor, but he had got 
among the stars, nis party was all very well, but it was 
too high. He believed in government being carried on by 
men who were willing to tako their places in a primary 
meeting, and seuffle, if need be; and who, when invited to 
office, did not mistake cowardice for modesty. He was 
content, himself, to be a simple follower of Jesus, hut he 
never neglected to vote; and he prepared his ticket with 
some conscientiousness,' as if his ticket were to elect He 
never would vote for auy man. if, in all his history, he 
could trace the slightest stain of disunion. A drunkard 
might reform from drink, hut he would keep the brandy 
bottle away from him. Talk about incendiary documents; 
there was nothing so incendiary as a man with Hon. before 
his name, and M. C. after it, who went to Congress to do 
anything hut to take care of the people, and the whole 
people. [Loud and long continued applause, after which 
most people went out.] 

An old gentleman with long white hair mounted a seat in 
the parquette.—it was now nearly midnight—a crowd clus¬ 
tered about him, and he said : I love every human being 
as I love myself. I love you as I love my life. I am a 
true unionist, but I will tell you that there is a union higher 
[•‘Go on, Old Brown.”] There is no union of Territories, 
or States, or individuals ; it is all separation. There is no 
union only in Christ. [Here the lights were turned off] in 
Christ the blessed son of God. The old man was hustled 
out, and the Academy was left alone. 

We have extracted the above from a long report, in the 
N. Y. Tribune. An editorial of the same paper summar¬ 
izes the proceedings as follows: 

The salient feature of the Union Meeting at the Academy 
of Music last evening are as follows: 

1. A labored justification aud defense of Slavery and 
slaveholding. 

2. A studied, careful avoidance of all mention of Liberty 
as inalienable birthright, even to ttffe extent of suppressing, 
in quoting the preamble to the Federal Constitution, that 
portion of it which declares that “to secure the‘blessings of 
Liberty to “ourselves and our posterity,” was a chief end 
of that instrument. 


3. In falsely stating that. “ before and after the “ old con¬ 
federation,” the then unsettled territories Were so divided 
“ by declaring all North of the “Ohio to he non-slavehold¬ 
ing, and all South of the “Ohio to be slaveholding” 

4. In enumerating, with manifest complacency, the sev¬ 
eral preceding acquisitions of (then or thereafter) slave¬ 
holding territory, but omitting the Annexation of Texas. 

5. In recapitulating with approval the prior decisions of 
the Supreme Court iu favor of Slavery, but omitting the 
Dred Scott decision. 

6. In resolving that Slavery has engrossed too much at¬ 
tention in the conduct of our party politics, and then virtu¬ 
ally resolving that no other topie shall he considered at 
all. 

7. In denouncing all parties founded upon Slavery, hut 
not denouncing one of the acts of aggression on tho rights 
and interests of Free Labor that called the Republican 
party into being. 

8. In denouncing generally all acts which intend, “ or 
tend, to make this Union less perfect, or to “jeopard or dis¬ 
turb its domestic tranquility, &c., &., yet saying not one 
word of the series of iniquitous measures, culminating in 
the overthrow of the Missouri Compact and the attempt to 
force Slavery upon Kansas, which were precisely of the 
character thus vaguely condemned. 

9. In insisting that Slavery agitation must he stopped, 
but not giving a hint as to what we arc to do with the claim 
of Virginia, now being prosecuted in the Courts, that any 
slaveholder has a constitutional right to bring His human 
chattels into any Free State and hold them there as slaves 
until it s hall suit his convenience to ship them to some 
slave state. 

10. In telling us that we must no longer discuss or agi¬ 
tate the subject of Slavery, yet not telling us how we are to 
help it when such schemes as the purchase or conquest of 
slaveholdiug Cuba, with the evident and avowed purpose of 
strengthening Slavery in our Union, are annually forced 
upon US by the very party which most loudly denounces 
Slavery agitation. Upon which we remark : 

1. We wish it could have been truthfully said that the 
impartial protection of the rights of all men, white and 
colored, “called the Republican party into being.” We 
should then, .have more hope of the Divine protection, for 
our country. 

2. Though tho “Missouri compact” was wickedly over¬ 
thrown, it was likewise wickedly made. 

VERSES WRITTEN BY JOHN E COOK. 

One of Cook's last acts in this world was to write an affection¬ 
ate letter to his wife and child, inclosing the following verses: 
If upon this earth we're parted 
Never more to meet below, 

Meet me, Oh, thou broken hearted, 

In that world to which I go. 

In that world where time unending, 

Sweeps in glory bright along, 

Where no shadows there are blending, 

And no discord in the song. 

Where the Saviour's flocks are resting, 

By that river bright and fair. 

And immortal glory cresting 
Every head that enters there. 

When the anthem loud is pealing 
Songs of praise to Him alone ; 

Where the seraph band are kneeling 
'Mid the radiance of the Throne. 

There at last I hope to meet thee, 

Never, never more to part; 

In those happy bowers to greet thee, 

Where no farewell tears shall start. 

And again in Heaven united, 

’ Mid those fair Elysian bowers, 

We’ll perfect the love we plighted, 

In this darkened world of Ours. 

Then look forward to that meeting, 

Which shall know no blight or woe,— 

That eternal joyous greeting, 

’Mid Elysian’s endless flow. 


A corresponbent iu Phiadelphia writes us that among the 
rioters arrested on occasion of M. G. W. Curtise'e lecture in 
Philadelphia, on the 16 th inst, was “a promising scion of the 
house of Randall." 

A gentleman called on us to state thathe and two other 
well-known citizens saw Mr. J erry Larocque and his brother 
at the Cooper Institute on Thursday night groaning, hissing, 
and interrupting the speakers. Mr. Larocque was also with 
the crowd that made a rush for the stage. What does Mr 
Larocque say to this? — Tribune. 
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jnRASDVS EXPEDITION AND JOHN BROWS’S. 
Pew of our readers will remember Miranda’s expedition, 


the meeting at cooper institute. 

Our readers and the friends of freedom generally, through¬ 
out the States in which they are scattered, will be glad to 
hear that there are encouraging signs of progress, even m 

this slavery he-stridden City pf New York. 

We have had a great meeting, in the Cooper Institute, for 
the expression of sympathy with the family of John Brown 
and the raising of funds for their aid. The speakers an- 


constitution to the contrary notwithstanding. (Renewed ap 
plause and hisses ) But there is nothing in the constitution 
requiring John Brown or any other man to defend slavery, or 
it to oppose it- (Applause and hisr~»' 

[The police here put out a man wh 


nounced hy advertisement, were of the most radical type. 


is disturbing the meet- 


•. Cheever continued :—If God’s word required him to op¬ 
pose it, he could commit no treason against the constitution or 
against his country hy obeying God. It was John Brown’s 
„«*«<». asainst slavery, and in every just and 


for it occurred before the majority of them were born, and 
the paragraph of history, that- makes mention of it, 
brief and so incidental as probably to have made no ' 
ing mark upon the memories of most youthful readers. 

« Who was Miranda ? And what was his expedition V ’ will 
he asked hy most persons, under fifty years of age, who 
may notice tho caption of this article. 

Miranda was tho John Brown of South America, who 
flourished about half a century ago, aud whose name filled 

the public journals of both hemispheres for a considerable 

space of time. Unlike our North American John Brown, 
Miranda announced his purpose before hand, and announced 
it as revolutionary. He collected a force, made the attempt, 
and was overborne. Whether he was hanged, shot, or im¬ 
prisoned, or whether he fled into obscurity, wo do not re¬ 
member : hut we remember he was commonly considered a 
madman, a reckless agitator, a traitor, especially after his 
expedition had failed. Ilis treason consisted in thinking 
and saying that the South Americau provinces of Spain, 
should be independent republics, should throw off the Span¬ 
ish yoke, and his madness consisted in making the attempt, 
under the belief that the people were ripe for the move¬ 
ment, and were ready to rally under his standard. In this 
belief he was premature. Translated into a prophecy, illu- 
minded by his own heroic attempt, it proved true, nevertlio 


Their speeches were in keeping with their antecedents. 
Their strongest utterances—and we never heard stronger 
were enthusiastically applauded by thousands, the larger 
I portion of them recent converts. A premeditated and sys- 
endur ' tematic attempt to break up the meeting hy clamor and vio¬ 
lence, hy “gentlemen of property and standing,' 1 with the 
fraternal assistance of “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” has 
been tried, and has resulted in their ultimate defeat. For 
the first time, we believe, Abolition meetings in this city 
hare been protected by our city Police. The protection 
was tardy and imperfect, now, and by the aid cf the «lo- 
quence and tact of one of the speakers, (Wendell Phillips), 
but it deserves to he put down as a degree of protec ion, 


Mtiual tight to protect against slavery, and in every just 
righteous way to put that protest into action-(dmturbance)- 


9 recorded a miserable failure. 


nevertheless. 

privilege to he present. It reminded us of 
the mobs here, in 1833-4. But, mark the progress. The 
abolitionists in a meeting were then to be counted only by 
dozens, all the rest abominated their sentiments, and deemed 
it forbearance to tolerate them. Now, the masses applaud¬ 
ed, and a lean minority hissed. Then, the city authorities 
were with tho mob, or were afraid of them. Now, the 
police ejected the chief disturbers, and locked up son 
the “respectable” ring leaders in the station house. 

Dr. Fairbanks, one of Dr. Cheever’s Church, wa4 called 
upon to preside. The speakers were Dr. Cheever. Wen. 
dele Phillips, Rev. Hiram Mattison, (Methodist 
Episcopal), and Rev. J. R. Sloane, (Covenanter, or Reform¬ 
ed Presbyterian.) Tho meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. French of the M. E. Church, and the exercises 


Cries of “Put him 


Miranda’s expedition _ 

So it seemed, and so indeed it was, for a time, and in the werc interspersed with singing, and instrumental music by 
literal sense of the term. But what was its influence, and g he i ton > s brass hand. 


what was its ultimate effect ? 

Miranda had enunciated a great idea. He had forced tho I 
contemplation of that idea, upon the mind of every South 
American subject of the Spanish throne, upon tho mind of 
the Spanish monarch himself, and upon the mind of every 
inhabitant of Spain. It was an idea never to be thrown off 
until realized, for it was one of those ideas, the very con¬ 
ception of which, in the minds of the millions, is of itself 
tho sure presage and the unfailing guaranty of its realiza¬ 
tion. It was one of these ideas that could not be thought 
of, by the millions, without being desired by them, nor de¬ 
sired without being measured and deemed practicable, nor 
deemed practicable without being attempted ; nor earnestly 
attempted without being done. 

But, what of all this ? What has Miranda’s expedition 
to do with John Brown’s? Well, we shall see. History 
will tell. 

The Spanish provinces of South America threw off the 
Spanish yoke, and became independent republics but - 
few years after “ the mad expedition of Miranda” had bu 
“ miserably failed.” Undoubtedly this result was reached 
some fiftv or one hundred years sooner than if the “ mad 
attempt” of Miranda had ifot been made. Does the slave¬ 
holding oligarchy of Virginia stand as securely now, as it 
did six months ago ? Ask tho Richmond Enquirer. Ask 
Governor Wise! 

We deem the abolition of slavery to he as inevitable, now, 
as was the revolution of South America, in 1808. The great 
question is whether it shall be done by the sword, as i 
gested hy the attempts of Miranda, and of John Brown, 
whether it shall be accomplished hy the peaceful instru¬ 
mentalities of religion, repentance, prayer, preaching, and 
ecclesiastical and political action, in accordance with God’s 
word, and the Constitution of the United States. This is 
the alernative; and the ministers and professors of religion, 
in the non-slaveholding States, will determine, by their 
course of action, which of these two it shall he. 


The disturbance began with the beginning of the first 
speech, hy Dr. Cheever, reported, (we think correctly,) in 
the N. Y. Herald, as follows : 

Two hundred years ago, after the. completed action of Oliver I 
Cromwell and the Regicides, John Milton took his pen, and in ! 
his work on the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, proved that 
it is lawful and right to call to account a tyrant or a wicked 
king, and to put him to death. On the same principles, bnt 
with still greater power of demonstration, would John Milton 
ve approved John Brown’s effort to deliver an enslaved race 
them United States from the cruelty of h tyranical and wick¬ 
ed government—(Applause and hisses for some time)—and the 
man’s disinterested benevolence and-desperate attempt would 
be a fit and worthy subject, even for the genius of the poet of 
the “Paradise Lost." (‘But there is another sort,” says Milton 
“who coming in the course of, these affairs to have their share 
in the great actions above the form of law and custom, or at 
least to give their voice and approbation, begin to swerve and 
almost shiver at the majesty and grandeur of some noble deed, 
as if they were newly entering into a great sin ; disputing pre¬ 
cedents, forms, and circumstances, when the Commonwealth 
nigh perishes for want of deeds, in substance, done with just 
and faithful expedition. To these I wish better iustrue- 
and virtue equal to th-ir calling—the former of which, ] 
that is to say, instruction, 1 shall endeavor to bestow on ] 
thorn.” Would to God that Milton were living at this hour 
i John Brown’s countrymen with “that voice whose 
sound was like the sea,” the lessons of John Brown’s piety and 
heroism. Some men are afraid even to praise him: yet is he 
powerful even in that fear. (A voice—“Amen,” hisses and 
applause ) And of him may be said what Wordsworth wrote 
of a hero of like spirit, Tonssaint L’Overttue— 

Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee, air, earth and skies : 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Correction.—I n the review of the late meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Board, in our last; the phrase “Great Letter," should have 
been “Treat Letter ” meaning a letter of Mr. Treat, one of the Sec- 


Under the constitution of the United States, and by the word 
of God, John Brown had a perfect right to proclaim liberty 
the enslaved, and to labor for their deliverance. (Loud ap¬ 
plause and hisses.) If the constitution had forbidden him to do 
this, while the word of God commanded him. then he would | 
to™ Lean hnmid to nhev the word of God—anvthinsr ’ 


State establishing slavery hy law—though God has for¬ 
bidden if and forbidding such a protest hy law-though God 
has required it-(disturbance)-iustantly makes such a protest, 
not only a right, hut a duty, and doubly both. 

Here a man in the audience rose and said “If you are sent 

here to talk about John Brown, talk about him ; don’t you talk 
about anything else ;-{we omit the profane oath.) 

Cries of “Put him out,” and great confusion. 

Mr. Pillsbury, Superintendent of the Police, here made his 
appearance on the. platform. 

A Voice —Mr. Pillsbury, are we to he protected in our meet¬ 
ing or not ? (Applause, amidst which the hand, played “Hail 
Columbia,” and “The. Star-Spangled Banner ”) 

Mr Hyatt—I would ask the friends who are here, if they 
please, not to express any approbation. Thus they will give 
occasion to the other side to express disapprobation. The per¬ 
is who were put out were disturbers, not because we were 
not willing there should be an expression on both sides ; but 
as time is limited, it is best for us now to express neither appro¬ 
bation nor disapprobation. 

An excited man here attempted to speak, 
out,” and disturbance.] 

Mr. HvATr-We will commit the order of this meeting into' 
j the hands of Mr. Pillsbury. 

We cannot follow the report further, but this may serve 
as a specimen, both of the speech, and of the manners of 
the opposition. It was a speech of unsurpassed power, to 
those who wore near enough to hear it, and until, in the 
midst of noise and confusion, the speaker sat down—wheth_ 
or he had delivered all he had prepared, we are not certain. 
The speech, or the portion of it delivered, occupies more 
than two closely printed columns of the N. Y. Herald. We 
regret our want of room to give it entire, with the speeches 
that followed. 

Wendell Phillips commenced speaking amid great confu¬ 
sion and uproar, but succeeded in getting a hearing, though 
interrupted hy frequent noise, questions, and remarks hy 
tho opposition. With admirable tact-, he adapted his speech 
to the occasion, answering all the questions that were worth 
answering, ignoring the rest, and responding to what was 
said hy opposers, in such a manner as to make his friends 
glad that the opportunity had been afforded to him. His 
commencement was as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen—It seems to me that 
the result of thin eveuiog, whether yon or I are allowed in out 
own hall to meet for our own avowed purpose in peace, is one 
of those elements of education which John Brown’s enterprise 
begins to unfold to thirty States We calculate the strength 
of the blow from the amount of the rebound. Men say John 
Brown’s enterprise was a failure. He has proved one thing up 
to to-night in the State of Virginia—he has proved that she 
dares not exist except as a despotism. Ho man can send a, 
message over the telegraph wire in her northern counties with¬ 
out a permit from General Taliaferro. Nobody may pass from 
one town to another without a passport from her military au¬ 
thorities. No man may enter the State under the shelter of the 
the United States constitution. Why ? Because seventeen 
men have struck on. the apparently full vessel of Virginia pride, 
and emptiness resounded. Because seventeen men proved by 
their assault that a slave State i ■ hut a despotism in 
ie. (Hisses.) 

A Voice— “That's a lie.” (Cries of “Put him out, 
turhance.] 

In the course of his speech, he narrated some particular* 
of his tour to North Elba, with the remains of John Brown 
and said : 

I went to his honse on North Elba, where wheat freeze*, 
where nothing can he cultivated but a few potatoes, where the 
mountains look down on a home that is almost a shanty- 
roofless dwelling but standing upon a soil that grows heroes- 
I said to one of his children, “What brought your father ** 
such a place ? what could he love here ? He could have fouR 
mountains elsewhere; what attached him to these haw® 
i?” Said sh“When Gerrit Smith gave to the color 
of New York a hundred thousand antes, he thought th e J 
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might need a friend to advise, to instruct, to encourage, to aid 
them.” He firing’away life to come up and freeze on the 
mountains, in order that he might be-by to hold them up with 
his strong right arm. and a heart that never failed : and when¬ 
ever you probe that life you find nothing bnt disinterestedness. 
How, what made him fling himself against Virginia ? Mark 
yon, he was not alone. He was only the centre of a group. 
Aronnd him were his sons The old farmer went down with 
his household, and snch was the magnetism of bis enthusiasm 
that he gathered the neighbors' households into his arms, and 
they surrounded him as he went down to Maryland in order to 
assail the institution of Virginia. He was only the centre of a 
group. Those children in their teens, those young men of 
twenty—when you read their histories, their letters, their 
words, they seem to have grown up for martyrdom. Other 
men breed their sons for business, one for agriculture, anoth¬ 
er for commerce, another for college, one for gain, another 
for ambition. This man bred bis children for martyrs. He 
made them—no, he didn't make them; when they were 
horn, they imbibed it in the blood he gave them, that they 
were created to die for the slave. On the altar of hero¬ 
ism, we have seen great names in onr day, throw themselves 
for their own rights. We have seen bearded men in the mid¬ 
dle of life, in the maturity of thought, having tried other chan¬ 
nels, come up to the deed of defending their own rights and 
those of their neighbors; but here are girls of sixteen and 
nineteen summers accepting as serenely their place in the mar¬ 
tyrdom for a race into whose i yes they have never looked. 

In another part of his speech, he said : 

It was not the slave that rose. Brown went to help him 
rise. Is that right? Answer Byron, from the marshy bed of 
Missolonghi. If it is not right why did you go to help the 
Greeks f Answer Kosciusko from the monument on the banks 
of the Hudson. If it is not right why did yon come to help 
ns ? Answer Lafayette. 

A Voice— “We were white men.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Phillips— Aye, aye, white men , that is the exact point. 
White men! and. as John Brown said, with matchless elo¬ 
quence, in that immortal speech to the Court, “If I had done 
what I have for the white men. or the rich, no man would have 
blamed me.” I.thought as I stood on those Vermont hills, 
over which we carried his body to its last resting place, and saw 
in some houses that opened their doo s to us, the blue-eyed 
babies of the Vermont farmers lying in their snug cradles—I 
thought, how often the hand of the Carolinian was laid on the 
brow of the black baby in its mother's lap. taking it and say¬ 
ing, “This is mine,” and selling-it at the auction block ; and 
the church says, “Amen,” and the State says, “All right.’' 
But let us see. A man goes to Vermont and puts his hand on 
the sunny ringlets and blue eyes of a Green mountain babe, and 
the mountains will overwhelm Carolina, and spite of party and 
pulp t both will have hack that blue eyed baby to the liberty 
of the Vermont Hills (Loud applause and hisses ) So, ho was 
black—that is the difference. But Lafayette said, “Had I 
known that it was to be a repubUcholding slaves, Inever would 
have drawn my sword in the Re volution of 1776.” (Applause.) 

And again, 

John Brown having used his rifles, then began to use the 
press. i ‘Amen” and laughtei.j Having token possession of 
Harper's Ferry, he began to edit the Hew York Tribune and the 
New York Herald for the next three weeks—(Laughter and 
appLu-e.)—and as Waldo Emerson says: “One sees eow why 
the New York Herald was created.” (Laughter and applause.) 
He stood there in that Charlestown jail —(groans 'and hisse)— 
he taurht the Union, by the unfolding of traits that lift him 
above the mere guerrilla soldier into that of a teacher, a Chris¬ 
tian and a martyr', for an idea. God called him higher than 
the mere boundary of a bullet. He takes his place among the 
men that make the consciences of their generations. He as¬ 
sumes the form of the teacher of the thought of the American 
people ; aud now begins the success—the consummated success 
—of his enterprise. I say it was a success before, so far as 
achieving all he promised to achieve; and then he outdid his 
promise, for slavery is dead to-day in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. He has loosened its roots ; he has destroyed its vitali¬ 
ty ; he has made Virginia begin to consider the question of the 
emancipation of her bondsmen ; and that act—the result of a 
month’s imprisonment—is a success broader than any he could 
have achieved as a mere guerrila soldier, or with a dozen such 
assaults as this which occurred at Harper’s Ferry. 

The remaining speeches were delivered with compara¬ 
tively little interruption, the mob aud the police being at¬ 
tentive listeners. 

Prof. Mattbon, said, 

I feel authorized to stand here as the representative of two 
thousand Methodist preachers in the Free States.” 


Was not Leonidas insane when, with only six thousand Spar¬ 
tans with which to meet an army of two millions, he dismissed 
all but three hundred to perish at the pass of Thermopylffi ? He 
perished there. But Greece was saved. Was Gideon insane 
when, with a large army, he said, let all the timid retire, took 
his three hundred, gave each a pitcher and a lamp, then sta¬ 
tioned them at long intervals round the camp, and said to them 
now do as I do ; and at the proper time he sounded his trum¬ 
pet, broke his pitcher and routed the whole camp of the Midi- 
anites without striking a blow ? How much like John Blown 
at that Thettnopykc of freedom, Harper's Ferry. 

I believe in the moral right of the oppressed to rise up and 
vindicate their freedom. (“So do 1,” hisses and criesof “Gam¬ 
mon,” ) I believe ir. the great insurrection of the Book of Exo¬ 
dus. (I “Believe iti Moses,”) I berfbve in the American Revo¬ 
lution, and I believe in the efforts of the Hungarians I be¬ 
lieve in the emancipation of Italy, and I Believe in the libera¬ 
tion of the slave, so help me God, footer. (Loud and contin¬ 
ued applause, counteracted by hoots and yells.) I cannot see 
the moral wrong of helping them, as well as justify their own 
efforts. I cannot see the sin of feeding or sheltering a fugitive 
slave, or helping him on the way to a land of liberty. That 
raid of Moses in Egypt—we must have a new version of the 
. Bible- it must not now he called an exodus, but a raid Bnt 
what about the insurrection headed by Moses. Where is the 
man that can deny it 1” 

Rev. J. R. Sj.oan, of the Reformed Presbyterian, (or Cov¬ 
enanter) Church, made the closing speech, which was one 
of great earnestness, solemnity and force. 

He happened to be but a li umble minister of a-sraall denom¬ 
ination that hail its birth in the throes of a mighty armed 
struggle with a civil power—a denomination of men, who trust¬ 
ing in God, strong in faith, and grand in their study and belief 
of God’s holy Word as well as in their intrepidity and daring, 
were marvellously like John Brown. Ho had read in anciont 
history how Amilcar took Hannibal, when a mere child of nine 
years old, and made him swear upon the altars of his country 
eternal hostility to Iiorne ; his honored father and mother, at 
the font of baptism, had given him the name of a man who, 
two hundred years ago was one of the last English martyrs who 
perished in England. The scenes enacted in those days led to 
the English Revolution, of which the American Revolution was 
another fruit. He would therefore be recreant to his antece¬ 
dents if he did not appear when he was ealled upon to sympa- 
pathise with a man who had perished as righteously if not os 
w scly as these. 

In the course of the exercises the band played the air of 
“Lenox" to which the audience sang the favorite hymn of 
John Brown, 

•'•‘Blow ye the trumpet blow." 

The singing was marred by the discordant noises of the 
mob, with implements brought on purpose, for their brutish 
purposes. t 

Among the events of the evening was the arrest of Mr. Lar- 
oque, a Wall street lawyer, who was incontinently marched off 
to the Eighth ward station house, and there looked up. Alder¬ 
man Brady was appealed to, to prevent Mr. Baroque being sent 
to prison, but he refused to interfere. 

The following extracts from the sayings of John, Brown were 
freely circulated among the Congregation, with the advertise¬ 
ment that the precious document could he had at the moderate 
rate often cents per hundred, “the net proceeds from all sales 
to be given to the John Brown Fund :—° 

It is nothing to die in a good cause, hut an .eternal disgrace 
to ait still in the presence of the barbarities of American slavery. 

Providence bas made me an actor, and slavery-an outcast. 

A price is on my head, and what is left of me ? An old man 
should have more care to end life well, than to live long. 

Duty is the voice of Qod, and a man is neither worthy of a 
good home here or in Heaven that is not willing to be in peiil 
for a good cause. 

The loss of my family, and the troubles in Kansas, have shat¬ 
tered my constitution, and I am nothing to the world but to 
defend the right, arid that, by God’s help, I have done, and 

Rest is nothing to me while I hold a commission direct from 
God Almighty.to act against slavery. 

I am responsible for the wise exercise of my powers only, 
and not for the quality of certain acts. 

One man in the right, ready to die, will chase a thousand. 

A man dies when his time comes, and a man who fears is 
bom ont of time. 

Not less than thirty guns have been discharged at me, but 
they only‘touched my hair. 

* This hand bill may be had «f Gbokge P. Edgar, Publisher, No. 175 Broad¬ 
way, and No. 1 CorUandt Street, New York, at 10 cents per hundred. 


Hefos of f|e Jim. 

The Southern Medical students in the Medieri Colleges in 
Philadelphia, are about quitting them, and retnming home, to 
patronize South'.m institutions. Gov. Wise had. by telegraph, 
stated that the citizens of Richmond would receive them with 
open arms, and the President of the Baltimore Railroad Com¬ 
pany had tendered to them a free passage. Let them go and 
welcome. Philrdelphia will survive the lass. 

Shortly after 6 o'clock o.i Tuesday evening, the building Nos, 
64 aud 66 Broad street, occupied by Messrs. Kent & Lowber, 
grocery and commission merchants, fell with a tremendous 
crash, killing Mr. Ely, a well-known merchan t, and Policeman 
Stewart, and severely injuring six or eight other persons. The 
warehouse was a double building, four stories in height 90 feet 
deep, and 45 feet in width. Upon the various floors weTestored 
about 5,000 barrels of flour, and $25,000 or $30,000 worth of 
groceries. 

The follo wing roll of members of Congress, both Hou ses 
will be fonnd very convenient, for reference, in reading the 
proceedings of thosehodies, and should be preserved for that 
purpose. 

XXXVJiTH CONGRESS. 

First Session opened Monday, Dee. 5,1839. 

Senate—Sixty-six Members. 

John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, President ex-officio. 

[Republicans (in Italics), 24; Democrats, (in Roman), 36 . 
Americans (in small capitals), 2. Vacancies, 4. Total 
66. The figures before each Senator’s name denote the 
year when his term expires.] 



ALABAMA. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1861. 

Benjamin Fitzpatrick. 

1863. Jefferson Davis. 

1865. 

Clement C. Clay, jr. 

1865. Albert G. Brown. 


ARKANSAS. 

MISSOURI. 

1861. 

Robert W. Johnson. 

1861. James S. Green. 

1865. 

"William K. Sebastian. 

1863. Trnsten Polk. 


CALIFORNIA. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

1861. 

William M. Gwin.. 

1861. Daniel Clark. 

1863. 

Vacancy 

1863. John P. Hale. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW-YORK. 

1861. 

Lafayette S. Foster. 

1861. William H. Seward. 

1863. 

James Dixon. 

1863. Preston King. 


DELAWARE. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

1863. 

James A. Bayard. 

1863. John R. Thomson. 

1865. 

*Willard Saulsbury. 

1865. *J 0 hn C. Ten Eyck. 


FLORIDA. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

1861. 

David L. Ynlee. 

1861. Thomas L. Olingman 

1863. 

Stephen R. Mallory. 

1865. ^Thomas Bragg. 


‘ GEORGIA. 


1861. 

Alfred Iverson. 

1861. George E. Pugh. 

1865. 

Robert Toombs. 

1863. Benjamin F. Wade. 


ILLINOIS. 

OREGON. 

1861. 

Lyman Trumbull 

1861. Joseph Lane. 

1865. 

Stephen A. Douglas. 

1865. [.Vacancy.] 


INDIANA. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1861. 

Graham N. Fitch. 

1861. William Bigler. 

1863. 

Jesse D. Bright. 

1863. Simon Cameron. 


row A. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

1861. 

James Harlan. 

1863. James F. Simmons. 

1865. 

* James W. Grimes. 

1865. *IIcnry B. Anthony. 


KENTUCKY. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1861. 

■John. J. Crittenden. 

1861. James H. Hammond. 

1865. 

*Lazarus W. Powell. 

1865. James Chestnut, jr. 


LOUISIANA. 

TENNESSEE. 

1861. 

John Slidell. 

1863. Andrew Johnson. 

1865. 

Judah P. Benjamin, 

I860. *A. 0. P. Nicholson. 


MAINE. 

TEXAS. 

1863. 

Hanabal Hamlin. 

1861. [Vacancy.] 

1865. 

William Pitt Fessenden 

!. 1865. “John W. Hemphill. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

VERMONT. 

1863. 

Charles Sumner. 

1861. Jaacob Collamer. 

1865. 

Henry Wilson. 

1873. Solomon Foot. 


MARYLAND. 

VIRGINIA. 

1861. 

James A. Pearce. 

1863. James M. Mason. 

1863. 

Anthony Kenedy. 

1865. Robrt M T. Hunter. 


MICHIGAN. 

WISCONSIN. 

1863. 

Zachari'ah Chandler. 

1861. Charles Durkee. 

1865. 

*Kinsley S Bingham. 

MINNESOTA. 

1863. James R. Doolittle. 

1863. 

Henry M. Rice. 


1865* 

[Vacancy.] 



*Not Members of the XXXVth Congress. 
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THE PRlNCIPIA. 


Hoase of Representatives —837 Members. 

Republicans (Roman), 113; Administra’u Democrats 
Italics', 92; anti-Lecompton Democrats [R o m a n spac¬ 
ed), 8; South Americans (small capitals,) 23. 



Alabama. 

Nkw-York. 

1. 

* fames A. Stallworth. 

1. Luther C. Carter, 

2. 

fames L. Pugh. 

2. James Humphrey. 

3. 

David Clapton. 

3. ° Daniel E. Sickles, 

4. 

*Sydenham Moore. 

4 ° Thomas J. Barr. 

5. *George S. Houston, 

5. * William B Maclay, 

6. 

*Wiliamson R. W. Cobb. 

6. c Jdhn Cochrane. 

7. 

*fabcz L. M. Curry, 

7. George Briggs, 

8. ♦Horace F. Clark, 


Arkansas. 

9. ♦John B. Ilaskin. 

1. 

T. C. Hindman, 

10. Charles H. Van Wyck. 

2. 

Albert Rust, 

11. William S. Kenyon. 


California. 

12. Charles L. Beale. 

1. 

*Charles L. Scott, 

13. ‘Abraham B. Olin. 

2. 

fohn C. Burch, 

14. John H Reynolds. 


Connecticut. 

15. James B. McKean. 

1. Dwight Loomis, 

16. ’George W. Palmer. 

2. 

John Woodruff, 

17. ‘Francis E Spinner. 

3. 

Alfred A. Burnham, 

18. ‘Clark B. Cochrane. 

4. 

Orris S. Ferry. 

19. James H Graham. 


Delaware. 

20. Roscoq Conkling. 

1. 

* William G. Whiteley 

21. R. Holland Duell. 


Florida. 

22. M. Lindley Lee. 

1. 

*George S. Hawkins 

23. ‘Charles B Hoard. 


Georgia. 

24. Charles B Sedgwick. 

1. 

Peter E Love. 

25. Martin Butterfield. 

2. 

*Martin f. Crawford 

26 ‘Emory B. Pottle. 

3. 

Thomas Hardeman, jr. 

27. Alfred Wells. 

4 

*Lucius f. Gartrell. 

28. William Irvine. 

5. 

fohn W. Underwood. 

29. Alfred Ely. 

6. 

* fames fackson. 

30. Augustine Frank. 

7. 

♦Joshua Hill. 

31. ‘Silas M. Burroughs. 

8, 

fohn f. fones. 

32 Eldridge G. Spaulding. 


Illinois. 

33. ‘Reuben E. Fenton 

1. 

♦Elihu B. Washburno. 

Ohio. 

2. 

♦John F. Farnsworth. 

1. * George H. Iiendleton. 

3. 

♦Owen Lovejoy. 

2. John A. Gurley. 

4. 

♦William Kellogg. 

3. *C. L. Vallandigham. 

5. 

* Isaac N. Morris. 

4. * William Allen. 

6. 

John A. McClernand. 

5. James M. Ashley. 

7. 

James C. Robinson. 

6. William Howard. 

8. Phillip B. Fouke. 

7. Thomas Corwin. 

9. 

John A. Logan. 

8. ‘Benjamin Stanton. 


INDIANA. 

9. John Carey. 

1. 

* William E. Niblack. 

10. Carey A. Trimble. 

2. 

♦ William H. English. 

11. Charles D. Martin. 

3. 

William M. Dunn. 

12. ♦ Samuel S Cox. 

4. 

William S. Holman. 

13. ♦John Sherman. 

5. 

♦David Kilgore. 

14. Harrison G. Blake. 

6. 

Albert G. Porter. 

15. William Heknick. 

7. 

'John G. Davis. 

16. ♦Cydnor B. Tompkins. 

8. 

°Jamc3 Wilson. 

17. Thomas C. Theaker. 

9. 

♦Schuyler Colfax. 

18. Sidney Eger ton. 

10. “Charles Case.. 

19. “Edward Wade. 

11. 

♦John U. Pettit. 

20. John Hutchins. 


Iowa. 

21. ®John A. Bingham. 

1. 

♦Samuel R. Curtis. 

Oregon 

2. 

William Vandever. 

1. f Lansing Stout. 


Kentucky. 

Pennsylvania. 

1. *>Henry C. Burnett. 

1. °ThomasB. Florence 

2. °Samuel 0. Payton. 

2. ®Edward Jay Morris. 

3. 

Francis M. Bristow. 

3. John P. Verroe. 

4. 

f - W illiam C. Anderson. 

4 William Millward. 

5. 

John T. Brown.. 

5. John Wood. 

6. 

Grbbn Adams. 

6. fMohn Hickman. 

7. 

Robert Mallory. 

7. Henry C. Langenbecker. 

8. 

William E Simms. 

8. “John Schwartz. 

9. 

Laban T. Moore. 

9. Thaddeus Stevens. 

10. °John W. Stevenson. 

10. John W. Killinger 


Maine. 

11. James H. CampbelL 

1. 

Daniel E. Somes. 

12. George W. Scranton. 

2. 

John J. Perry. 

13. “ William H. Dimmick. 

3. 

Eara B. French. 

14 °Galusha A. Grow. 

4. 

♦Freeman H. Morse. 

15. James T. Hale. 

5. 

♦Israel Washburn, jr. 

16. Benjamin F. Juukin. 

6. “Stephen C. Foster. 

17. Edward McPherson. 


18. Samuel S. Blair. « 



Pennsylvania^ 

Maryland. 

19. 

♦John Corode. 

1. ° James A Stewart. 

20. 

♦ William Montgomery. 

2. Edward H. Webster. 

21. James E. Moorhead. 

3.’ f»J. Morrison Harris. 

22. 

Robert Melvnight. 

4. f“H enry W. Davis. 

23. 

♦William Stewart. 

5. “ Jacob M. Kunkel. 

24 

Chapin Hall. 

6. Georges W Hughes. 

25. Elijah Babbit. 



Louisiana. 

Rhode Island 

1. 

J. Edward Bouligny. 

1; Christopher Robinson. 

2. 

^ Miles Taylor. 

2. “William D Brayton 

3. 

$ Thomas G Davidson. 

South Carolina. 

4. 

J. M. Landrum. 

1. °John McQueen 


Masschusetts. 

2 * William Porcher Miles. 

1. 

Thomas D. Elliot. 

3. Lawrence M. Keitl. 

2. 

♦James Buffinton. 

4. a MiIledge L. Bonham. 

3. 

Charles F. Adams. 

5. John D. Ashmore. 

4. 

Alexander H. Riqp. 

6. ° William W. Boyce. 

5. 

♦Anson Burlingame. 

Tennessee. 

6. 

John B. Ailcy. 

1. Thomas A. R. Nelson. 

7. 

♦Daniel W. Gooch. 

2. “Horace Maynard. 

8. 

Charles R. Train. 

3. Robert B. Brabson. 

9. 

♦Eli Thayer. 

4 William B. Stores. 

10. 

Charles Delano. 

5. Robert Hatton. 

11. °Henry L. Dowes. 

6. James H- Thomas. 


Michigan. 

7. °John V Wright. 

1. f George B. Cooper. 

8. James M. Quarles. 

2. 

♦Henry Waldron. 

9. Emerson Etheridge. 

3. 

Francis W. Kellogg. 

10. ♦ William T. Avery. 

4. 

♦DeWitt C. Leaeh. 

Texas. 


Minnesota. 

1. oJohn H. Reagan. 

1. 

Cyrus Aldrich. 

2. A. J. Hamilton. 

2. 

William Windom. 

Vermont. 


Mississippi. 

1. “Ezekiel P. Walton. 

1. 

♦ Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 

2. “Justin S. Morrill. 

2. 

°Reuben Davis. 

3. “Homer E. Itoyce. 

3. 

° William Barksdale. 

Virginia. 

4. 

oOtho R Singleton. 

1. ♦ Muscoe R H Garnet. 

5. 

a John J. McRae. 

2. °John S Millson. 


Missouri. 

3. Daniel C. Djearnclte. 

1. 

f/. Richard Burrett. 

4. Roger A. Pryor. 

2. 

a Thomas L. Anderson. 

5. ♦ Thomas S. Bococlc. 

3. 

ojokn B. Clark. 

6. Shelton F. Leake. 

4. 

o James Craig. 

7. a William Smith. 

5, 

°Samuel H Woodson. 

8. Alex R. Botbler. 

6. 

0 John S. Phelps. 

9. John T. Harris. 

7. 

John W. Noell 

10. °Sherrard Clemens. 


New Hampshire. 

11. ♦ Albert G. Jenkins. 

1. 

Gilman Marston. 

12. ♦ Henry A. Edmundson. 

2. 

♦Mason W Tappan. 

13. Albert S. Martin. 

3. 

Thomas M. Edwards. 

Wisconsin. 


New Jersey. 

1. “John F. Potter. 

1 

John T. Nixon, 

2. “Cadw. C. Washburn. 

2- 

J L. N Stratton. 

3 Charles Larrabee. 

3. 

♦Garnet B Adrain 

Delegates from Territories 

4 

Jetur R. Riggs. 

Kansas. 

5. 

William Pennington, 

1. “Marcus J. Parrot. 


North Carolina. 

Nebraska. 

1. 

W. N. II. Smith. 

1. t£. Estabrook. 

2. 

* Thomas Ruffin. 

New Mexico. 

3. 

* Warren Winslow. 

1. of Miguel A Otero. 

4 

* Lawrence U. B. Branch. Utah. 

5. 

♦John A. Gilmer. 

1. William H Hooper. 

6. 

James M. Leach. 

Washington. 

7. 

. *Burton Craige. 

1. c Isaac I. Stevens. 

8. 

♦Zebclon B. Vance. 




♦Members of the last House. 



fSeats contested. 


Second Scene of Ex 

ecntlons at Charlestown. 


The daily papers contain the details of the executions 
on the 16th inst., at Charlestown, Virginia. The two col¬ 
ored men, Copeland and Green, were executed in the morn¬ 
ing: and the two white men, Cook and Coppie, in the after¬ 
noon. The two latter had attempted an escape the night 
previous. 

They had also made a sort of a chisel out of an old bed- 
screw. with which they succeeded, as opportunity would 
offer, in removing the plaster from the wall, and then brick 
after brick, until a space sufficient for them to pass through 
was opened, all to the removal of the outer brick, The 
part of the wall on which they operated was in the rear of 
the bed on which they slept; and the bed being pushed 
against the wall, completely hid their work from view. 
The bricks they took out were concealed in the drum of a 


stove, and the dirt and plaster removed in the course of 
their work was placed between the bed-clothing. They 
acknowledged that they had been to work a whole week in 
making the aperture in the wall. 

Their cell being on the third floor, the aperture was not 
more than five feet above the pavement of the yard, and. 
when freed of their shackles, their access to the yard was 
quite easy, Here, however, there was a smooth brick wall 
about fifteen feet high to scale. This difficulty was, how¬ 
ever. soon overcome, with the aid of the timbers of the 
scaffold on which captain Brown was hung, and which were 
intended also for their own execution. They placed these 
against the wall, and soon succeeded in reaching the top, 
from which.they could have easily dropped to the other 
side, had not the vigilance of the sentinel on duty so quick¬ 
ly checked their movements. They were arrested in the 
jail yard by Gen. Taliaferro and the officer of the day, who 
rusbed to the jail the moment the alarm was given. Gen. 
Taliaforro immediately telegraphed to Governor Wise, in¬ 
forming him of the frustrated attempt of the prisoners. His 
answer directed that the military should immediately take 
possession of the interior of the jail, and guard the prison¬ 
ers until they were executed. 

It does not appear that either of the prisoners made any 
confession of guilt for what they had done. 

The prisoners conversed on a variety of subjects this 
morning. Cook said to a gentleman who addressed him, 
that they fully belioved slavery to be a sin, and that it 
would be abolished in Virginia in less than ten years, and 
that by the people of Virginia. He was prepared to die 
in such a cause, and thought he had done nothing to regret 
so far as principle was concerned. Coppie said, he feared 
the affair had not ended yet; that they had friends in the 
North who would not rest satisfied, he feared, till they had 
been avenged. He hoped, however, that the affair would 
end here, forever. 

The papers contain a petition of the relatives of Green 
and Copeland, to Governor Wise, for their remains; but 
what disposition was made of them, we have not learned. 
The remains of Coppie, wo understand, were forwarded to 
I his friends at the W est. 


COOK’S LAST LETTER TO HIS WIS'E. 

Charlestown Jail, Deo. 16, 1859. 

My Dear Wife and Child :—For the last time I take my 
pen to address you. For the last time to speak to yon 
through the tongue of the absent. I am about to leave you 
and this world forever. But do not give way to your grief. 
Look with the eyes of hope beyond the vale of life, and see 
the dawning of that brighter morrow that shall know no 
clouds or shadows in its sunny sky—that shall know no sun¬ 
set. To that eternal day I trust, beloved, I am going now. 
For me there waits no far-off or uncertain future. I am only 
•going from my camp on earth to a home in heaven : from 
the dark clouds of sin and grief, to the clear blue sides, flow¬ 
ing fountains and the eternal joys of that better and brighter 
land, whose only entrance is through the vale of death— 
whose only gateway is the tomb. 

Oh, yes! think that I am only going home; going to meet 
my Saviour and my God ; going to meet my comrades, and 
wait and watch for you. Each hour that passes, every toll¬ 
ing bell, proclaims this world is not our home. We are but 
pilgrims here, journeying to our Father’s house. Some have 
a long and weary road to wander; shadowed o’er with 
doubts and fears, they often tire and faint upon life’s road¬ 
side; yet, still aU-wearied they must move along. Some 
make a more rapid journey, and complete their pilgrimage 
in the bright morn of life; they know no weariness upon 
their journey, no ills or cares of toil-worn age. I and my com¬ 
rades here are among that number. Our pilgrimage is near¬ 
ly ended ; we can almost see our homes. A few more 
hours and we shall be there. 

True, it is hard for me to leave my loving partner and my 
little one, lingering on the rugged road oft which life’s 
storms are bursting. But cheer up my beloved ones; those 
storms will soon bo over; through their last lingering shad¬ 
ows you will see the promised rainbow. It will whisper of 
a happy land where all storms are over. Will younot strive 
to meet me in that clime of unending sunshine ? Oh ! ye«j 
I know you will: that you will also try to lead our child 
along that path of glory ; that you will claim for him an en¬ 
trance to that celestial city whose maker and builder is God, 
Teach him the way of truth and virtue. Tell him for what 
and how his father left him, ere his infant lips could lisp 
my name. Pray for yourself and for him. Remember that 
there is no golden gateway to the realms of pleasure here, 
but there is one for the redeemed, in the land that lies star- 
ward. There I hope we may meet when you have complex 
ed your pilgrimage on the road of life. Years will pa® 
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iot spontaneously and voluntarily opened, for the oc- I numbers of the people soughtto be o;,sieved or driven o 

‘ , • , r , ■ w ; belong to, and are members of our various churches and 

n. We know not whose fault especially, it was, hut , - 

the spectacle was a humiliating one. 

The usual services were conducted by Rev Dr. Caldicott, 
of the new Baptist Church, worshipping in Washington 
Hall, and by Rev. Wm. H. Johnson, City Missionary, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. An interesting letter 
from Mr. Cook to his family, was read, in connection with 
the services. 


The following is important, as eoming from a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, residing in a slave 
State, and himself doubtless, a slaveholder. It shows that 
there is vet a conscience to bo appealed to, in the slave 
States: 

FREE VF.GRU LEGISLATION IN TENNESSEE. 

U JUSTICE CATRON. 


From the Nashville (Tcnh.) Union and American. 
Editor of the Union and American: 

Dear Sir : 1 have for several weeks past been anxiously 
waiting to hear what the views of your leading journal 
were on the bill ponding before our Legislature proposing 
to enslave, or to drive from the State, the free colored pop¬ 
ulation now among us. It provides that these persons shall 
he seized and sold if, found here after the first day of May 
next, if they are adults—and that the children shall be 
bound out, &e.: the adults are allowed to emigrate to Afri¬ 
ca, in which case some slight aid is to be furnished by the 
State to assist in their transportation; or, secondly, they 
may seek a master and go into Slavery. 

Now, who are theso people ? There is not one in one 
hundred of them, to say the least, that ever has been a 
slave. Usually, their mothers, grandmothers, or great¬ 
grandmothers were slaves, who were emancipated by mas- 
for meritorious services, or from benevolent motives, 
by the Courts of Justice, and according to law. They all 
have a vested right to freedom by the judgment and decrees 
of Courts. Under our Constitution of 1796, the free colored 
men voted at the polls. That the old Constitution extend¬ 
ed to them, and protected their rights to a certain extent, is 
free from doubt. But I pass by this question. 

My objection to the bill is that it proposes to commit an 
outrage, to perpet rate an oppression and cruelty. This is the 
plain truth, and it is idle to mince words to soften the fact. 
Let us look the proposition boldly, in the face. This de¬ 
pressed and helpless portion of our population is designed 
to be driven out. or to be enslaved for life ; and their prop¬ 
erty was forfeited, as no slave can hold property. Tho 
mothers are to be sold, or driven away from their children, 
many of them infants. The children are to bound out until 
they are twenty one years of age, and then leave the State, 
or be sold, which means they are to be made slaves for life, 
in fact. Now, of these women and children, there is hardly 
one in ten that is of unmixed negro blood. Some are half- 
white ; many have half-white mothers and white fathers, 
making a cast of 87 % XOOths of white blood; many have a 
third crop, in whom the negro blood is almost extinct. Such 
' the unfortunate truth. This description of people who 
■re born free, and lived as free persons, are to he introduced 
slaves into our families or into our negro quarters, there 
be under an overseer, or they are to he sold to the negro 
trader and sent South, there to he whipped by overseers, 
and to preach rebellion in the negro quarters—as they will 
preach rebellion everywhere they may be driven to by this 
unjust law, whether it be amongst us, here in Tennc-i 
south of us in the cotton and sugar plantations, or 
Abolition meetings in the Free States. Nor will the 
be the least effective in preaching a crusade, when begging 
money in the North, to relieve their children, left behind ; - 
tins State, in bondage. 

told this “ Free Negro Bill,” is a politic, popular 
measure. Where is it popular ? In what nook or corner 
of the State are the principles of humanity so deploringly 
deficient, that a majority of the white inhabitants would 
commit an outrage, not committed in a Christian country of 
whom history gives any account. In what country is it. 
this side of Africa, that the majority have enslaved the mi¬ 
nority-sold the weak to the strong, and applied the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale to educate the children on the stronger 
side, as this bill proposes ? It is an open assertion that 
lio-ht makes right.-'-' It is reopening the African Slave 
trade in fact. In that trade, tho strong capture the weak, 
and sell them, and so it will be. here if this policy is carried 


full communion. That these great bodies of Christian men 
and women will quietly stand by aud see their noble co¬ 
workers sold on the block to the negro-trader, is not to be 
expected ; nOr will any set of men be supported, morally 
or politically, Who are the authors of such a law. 

Nor is this half the truth. Take all the Free States, and 
how will the matter stand ? There, those staunch mid up¬ 
right men w-ho arc struggling to uphold the Constitution 
and la ws, and to protect the rights of the South in the en¬ 
joyment of their slave property, will be met by our law; 
will he taunted before the million; will have it-put to tbei» 
squarely whether they sanction this cruel measure as part 
of the Southern creed—to wit: that all negroes, and those 
of negro origin, can be rightfully sold into Slavery, or dri¬ 
ven from their children and the place of their birth, at the 
unrestrained will of the Southern white man ! What Nor¬ 
thern man that has manhood in him, will not exclaim, “ I 
abhor such a law !” It cannot be otherwise than odious in 
the North. 

If such a measure of persecution was the work of some 
iw weak State, and this thing done in a corner, it would 
not be so bad: but Tennessee is a prond, succcessful com¬ 
munity, that h as for thirty years excercised a controlling in¬ 
fluence in the affairs of the nation ; she has made two Pres¬ 
idents ; has long stood in the front ranks of the great party 
that has governed the country so successfully for nearly 
sixty years, aud therefore her legislation may well he cited 
beforo Northern crowds, as declaring the sentiments of the 
South. T put it to any fair-minded man to say, whether 
this law, if it is passed, will not go far to crush out our 
friends in the North, and yet more strongly mark the black 
sectional line between the Free aud Slave States ? 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. Catron. 


d, and your journey Will soon he ended. Live so that 
rhen from the verge of life, yon look hack, you may feel | 

,o vain regrets, no bitter anguish for misspent years. Look 
o God in all your troubles; cast yourself on Him when 
■our heart is dark with the night of sorrow and heavy with 
he weight of woe. He will shed over you the bright sun- 
hine of His love, and take away the burden from your 
leart. • • • 

And now farewell. May that all wise and eternal God, 
vho governs all things, be with you, to guide and protect 
,-ou through life, and bring us together in eternal joy, he- 
jrond the grave. Farewell, fond partner of my heart and 
ionl. Farewell, dear babe of onr love. A last, long fare¬ 
well. till we meet in Heaven. 

I remain, in life and death, your devoted husband, 

John E. Cook. 

One other letter he would read, that showed that in the 
hour of death, Cook did not forget his friends: 

My Dear Sister and Brother : Accept the last wishes 
and prayers of your brother, for the earthly and eternal 
welfare of you and yours. May you live in peace and joy 
through life; and when these scenes are ever, may we meet 
in Heaven. Kiss my wife and child for me, and receive 
these hasty lines for them and yourselves—the last earthly 
adieu of your brother. Farewell. 

P. S.—Give my love to Mr. Stearns and family ; 
also.and family ; Mr. F. Scoi.es and family : T. and B. 

Johnston and family; and the families of your (Mr. Crow¬ 
ley’s) brothers also. Give them all my last farewell, as 
well as to all other friends of mine in New York and vicini¬ 
ty. John E. Cook. 

REMAINS AND FUNERAL OF JOHN E. COOK. 

John E. Cook, w-as recently a resident of 'Williamsburgh^ 

N. Y., where he has a sister, the wife of Mr. Robert Crow¬ 
ley, whose business is at 104 William St., N. York. Anoth¬ 
er of his sisters is the wife of Gov. Ashbel P. Willard, of In¬ 
diana, who, with the wife of Cook, and her infant child, 
were in Williamsbnrgh, on the arrival of the body for in¬ 
terment. Cook’s father, from Iladdam. Conn., arrived soon 
after. 

The excitement in Williamsburgh, on the arrival of the 
body, and the approaching solemnities of the funeral, was 
greatly increased by the course of the church authorities 
applied to, for the use of their church edifices. Mr. Cook 
bad been a teacher in the Sabbath School of the Lee Aven 
ue Dutch Reformed Church. Application was first made 
to the consistory of that church, and was reft 
Crowley then applied to the consistory of the Dutch Re¬ 
formed Church, of Fourth St., (Dr. Porter’s,) of which Mr. 

Crowley is a member. Leave was granted, Dr. Porter was 
engaged to preach the funeral sermon, and notice was given 

in the New York and Williamsburgh papers, accordingly- one m ten uuu is ui umiu»u umiu uumc IW 

Subsequently, however, this arrangement was broken up, white: many have half-white mothers and white fathers, griea ances of l aithf liL, honest clerks- 
by the refusal of the consistory to admit the body of the making a cast of 87 }£ lOOths of white blood; many have a The following, from the Independent , is there headed, 
deceased into the church. This was afterwards modified by “ Morals of business menf which is proper enough, 

consenting that the body might he taken in, hut insisting were horn free, and lived as free persons, are to he introduced we change the title, for the purpose of discussing it, ii 
that the coffin should not be opened for the exhibition of as slaves into our families or into our negro quarters, there neetion of a topic in which we feel a deep interest, and which 
the features, as is usual. The friends would not accept of to be under an overseer, or they are to be sold to the negro should instruct young lads and young men, seeking n 
IhU condition, doling tin. their rol.fi,. oho.ld b, intorrod A" ^.’.ofi-i f “f' 

in conformity with existing usages. While these negotia - p rea ch rebellion everywhere they may be driven to by this To the Commercial Editoi of the Independent. 
lions were pending, the nse of two churches, and of one pri- unjust law, whether it be amongst us, here in Tennessee, or Sir : I have recently had the pleasure of reading asome- 
vate dwelling house were tendered viz., the Universalist sen* of us in the cotton and sugar plantations, or in the w ; ia t sarcastic article, in a Cincinnati paper, credited t 
church, the First Congregational church. (Rev. S. S. Joce- ^ b ^i e a S TeffS^ri^preaehing a^rusade^w-heu beg^ag Thc Ncu ' York dependent, entitled <•' How to Manufacture 
lyn’s,) and the dwelling house of Samuel L. Harris. Esq., mone y in the North, to relieve their children, left behind in a Business Man from the Raw Material.” Of course I need 
a member of the latter church, aud the use of the private this State, in bondage. not say how much truth lies under the sarcasm, for that is 

dwelling was accepted. Application had also been made We are told this “ Free Negro BUI” is a politic, popular ev jd e nt to every reader. Any one at all observant of the 

to the New England Congregational church, in South 9th tatfa^he princ^'of hurnlty haWte and 1 ^ ^ ^ b ° a * ? 

(Rev. Mr. Tompkins 7 .) but “there not beingjtime for the that a majority of the white inhabitants would loss to fully understand the lesson meant to he conveyed by 

Pastor to consult the Trustees, it could not be had. commit an outrage, not committed in a Christian country of the writer of that article. And yet how many will heed it ? 

Tuesday Dec. 20. We have just returned from the fune- Ar0 not the real busiacss men °f thc <^mry-aye, even 

ml • , ,, this side of Africa, that the majority naveenslaved the mi- Christian business men, answerable, in a great degree, for 

ial. The services were held, as appointed, at the dwell- nor itv—sold the weak to the strong, and applied the pro- “ ’ , , % ’. 

ing house of Samuel L. Harris, esq., No. 114 South Ninth ceeda of the sale to educate the children on the stronger this laxity, in the morals of so many young men? Let two 

Street. The morning proved a rainy and uncomfortable side, as this bill proposes ? It is an open a^tion that young men from the country go into New York, or any 

onn i t a , . , ,, , u might makes right." It is reopening the Aiucan Maie other large business place, with equal or nearly equal talent 

who JS £,T T accomodate a tenth part oi those q/that trade the strong.capture the weak for bus ; " and let one of them act on the principle of strict 

fo the sZt fl /T* J 8611 ttem " aDd 80 16 "' lU ^ hMe lf ^ P ° hCy “ Camed integrity and live according to his means, and let the other 

m tne street, under the falling rain, until the services were out.. t 

ended, to get a glimpse of the remains, which was effected I All over the State, those who are responsible for passing , become what is denominated a fast young man, frequenting 

in an nr. W'.- i • .. in i i, .... i the bill will have to contend with feariul public opinion, bar-rooms, horse-races, etc., which will be likely to com- 

- ^ ; mer ^ b -T SSmS ' 0l f St made up of all the women who have moral characters and ma;id the most cfc or t L l arge8 t salary ? How many 

into tho basement, and out again into the street. The large rel ;„; 0UH feelings; backed by the clergy, and assuredly by F . \ * 

edifice of the “New England Congregational Church.'-' was j a very large majority of the members of all the churches; | oi your merchants will employ the slow, so to speak, mpre- 

within a few rods distance, and it seemed strange that it j for we must carry along with us the important fact that [ ference to tho fast or- ~ » “ *-“ 


imuh pistcllaim. 


THE SUNSET RAINBOW. 

'Midst the last deep parting blushes 
Day enamored gives her lover, 

And the brilliant, changing flushes 
Of the clouds that round it hover, 

In the gorgeous, reddening light, 
Gleams a rainbow yet moTe bright! 
Standing where the loftiest mountain 
Veils its snow-capped head in cloud ; 
Glance below,—nor tree, nor fountain, 
Glittering spire, nor palace proud, 
Throw such brightness on earth’s path, 
Heaven alone such beauty hath. 

Look above when glorious dreamings, 
Flit before thy spirit's eye, 

They are lost ’mid earthly seemings, 
See their emblem in the sky,— 

Hope and joy are painted there.. 

He who tees will not despair. 


Why, sir, in an experience of oi 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 


i J&*.**. “-r?-*"- 

r . . . .. *\tt‘_ -i __ „.. ^ rt « oaa nlnno-: who has a kind word of Rvm_ 


istants operate? We i sidles as she passes along, who has a kind word of sym. 
May not supposed in- j pathy for every girl or hoy she meets in trouble, and her 


fastest wins the race. Old-fashioned honesty and integrity never 

are entirely distanced. Manv times have I seen in news- | counterfeiters, with their hired 

papers and periodicals, advice given to young men to form : hear of “honor among thrives.' — «3rt”mer I W„7 hand to hdp her companions out of difficulty; who 

habits of honesty, sobriety, and integrity, and the terest, a S well as honor, be relied upon ? , « ^ ^ cmt J E) nover teazes hcr nor 

T*r*i ;trr 1 sris. r i ; z. >.»;.«« «., T « r 

i watch him as closely as he can. With the help I their happiness. Would it please you to pick up a string 
two “ Jacob Faithfuls” employed at half the price of pearls, drops of good diamonds and precious stones, 

. , • , , , . , ,,f „„„„ ninritr the streets? But these are the true pea: 


true pearls 
he lost. Take the hand 

If the whole truth must-bo told, very many of our “smart” j of the friendless: smile on the sad and dejected : sympa- 
too smart, their “extraordinary gifts for I thize with those in trouble ; strive every where to ddfase 


-that their fidelity would be sure to meet with a just re- 1 gifts for business” if he does happen t 
ward Let mo ask you. if your experience corroborates | man” and watch him as closely a) 
this ? Mine, I am sorry to say, Joes not, either in the politi- J of or 

cal or commercial world. I pretend to no amount of hon- j may ne hot uupo ww ***« * " j , I J ”T 1 ■ T „ = -j.;.!. M 

esty to boast of; hut this I may say, that the principles of l them for a partner, which will he be most likely to choose? j 
iJR-ict integrity and fidelity to whatever business might he 

- . • i • --i,„ merchants a 

business” are too “extraordinary.” Some of them i 
“ professing Christians” and so long as they pay liberally 
for church purposes, are not likely to he very rigidly scrutd- J 
nixed. There are thoroughly honest Christian merchants— 
doubtless there are. But do they compose the majority of I 

thrifty fcity merchants? If it he so, we have great cause for ' 7 , f _ 

^ * , . , . i . vf*T*v npplfictsd state, nolle of his feiililv or tncncls neinp* 

gratitude. If it be not so, Christian parents in the country, ver y negiec » .-1*1- . 

» ! with him at the time. One who was sincerely attached to 


| around you sunshiiie and joy. 


intrusted to me, was instilled into iny youthful mind by my 
mother, who has Bince passed from earth, and I trust those 
lessons have not been forgotten. On the contrary, with 
God’s help, have I striven to carry them iuto the practical 
business of life, as well as to inculcate the same upon the 
minds of my own children. But what is tho result ? For 
over twenty years have 1 struggled with adverse fortune, 

. to set their clerks at work, unrolling pieces of wet and l ' a,uc - 


A writer in Once a Week gives the following account of 
the death of the great Pitt: 

Pitt died at his house on Putney Heath, near the spot 
where Canning and Castlereagh fought their duel, and in 


ally soon these fast 
for business than myself, stopping into situations, seeming¬ 
ly without an effort, that I had sued for, urgently, hut in 
vain, and that too, when I stood in the most urgent need of 
the' stipend to obtain broad for my family. Do I ask a busi¬ 
ness man to employ my hoys, the answer usually is, “ I 
will let you know when I want one,” and the next I hear of 
the matter, one of the fast kind has got the place. And 
thus it has always been—the last to obtain and tho first to 
lose a situation. Life has been a weary drag of a heavy 
load up the hill, with no prospect of any brake to ease the 
descending grade on the other side. No doubt there are 
others, aye, many of them, whose life-experience has been 
the same. Is it any .wonder, then, that young men, who 
sometimes can see through a ladder, should choose the path 
that seems to pay tho best. You may sow precious seed, 
hut as long as it falls by the wayside or in stony places 
there will be likely to he very little fruit. Are not many 
professing Christians, by this very means, sowing tares in¬ 
stead of wheat, and is it any wonder the crop is so large ? 

•Jacob Faithful. 

Southern Indiana, Nor. 3, 1859. 


damaged goods, and rolling them up again, with tho 
damaged cud inside, out of sight. Is this honest? Would 
tho “Jacob Faithfuls” perform such services? And if not, 
would they be favorites with extra “smart” merchants? 

In the political world, how is it? Reputedly pious 
gentlemen have been known to object to a candidate for 
office, that he was “ too honest”—meaning, not, merely that 
he was too honest to get tho office, hut too honest to exercise 
it, if elected—too honest to favor individuals at the expense 
of the public—too honest to bo approached by direct or in¬ 
direct bribes, by tho interested friends of class legislations 
and monopolies. 

It requires a community of honest morebauts and honest 
citizens to patronize tho “Jacob Faithfuls” as clerks, and to 
vote for them, for office. 

Have wo got such a community ? If we have, the millen¬ 
nium is not in the far distant future .—Editor Principia. 


one eame. Dismounting, be made 1 
hall-door, and repeatedly rang the bell, which no one an¬ 
swered. He then entered the house, wandered from room 
to room, till at last he discovered Pitt on a bed—dead, and 
entirely neglected. It is supposed that such was his pover¬ 
ty, he had not been able to pay the wages of his servants, 
and that they had absconded, taking with them what they 
could.” 


[Good men are sometimes not smart —they have no spe¬ 
cial, extraordinary gifts for business. It is often the case, 
also, that many persons of extraordinary talent have no ex¬ 
traordinary way of showing it. They are neither brilliant 
nor daring, hut faithfully, day by day, perform their duty. 
Now all cannot win a race where there are many to contest 
for it. In this world, then, there will be ups and downs, 
and the only way for a Christian man is to carry himself in 
auoh a manner that his host interests for both worlds will be 
promoted. If he dont gain an inheritance here, by his life¬ 
long toils, he may secure a crown of glory, an eternal in¬ 
heritance, compared with which all earthly gains fade 
into nothing.— Com. Ed. Independent.] 


The 


We feel inclined to add a few words, just here, 
complaints of " Jacob Faithful,” are neither new nor soli- 


VERTASKING CHILDREN. 

A great deal has been written and said of the overtasking 


The World’s Wright. —Mr. Bailly, the President of the 
London Astronomical Society, has been for six years weigh¬ 
ing the world in different ways, and is now sure that he has 
obtained its specific gravity so nearly accurate, that his 
figures cannot err more than 0,0,058. He places it at 
5,6747. The total weight of the world in gross tuns of 
2,240 pounds according to bis scales is (6,062,165,592,211,- 
410,488,889,) six thousand and sixty-two millions, onehun- 
dred and sixty-five thousond, five hundred and ninety-two 
billions, two hundred and eleven thousand four hundred 
and ten millions, four hundred and eighty-eight thousand, 
eight hundred and eighty-nine tuns. 


of our children’s minds in the Common Schools, but nothing 
in the way of reform is attempted. My boy comes home at 
3 o’clock, quite tired of study, longing for a good game of 
play, with the other children. I allow him the remainder of 
of the afternoon for out-door exercise; and whon he comes in¬ 
doors, with the twilight, ho is for more inclined to eat supper 
and go to an early sleep than to sit under blazing gas light 
puzzling over and committing to memory geography, spell¬ 
ing, definitions, tables, &c., all of which I must necessarily 
hear him recite perfectly. Now, 1 have time to help him 
through all this lalthough the best part of the evening slips 
away, and, I must confess, my husband thinks agreeable 
reading or social converse would be much more pleasant) 
but how few mothers have the time to spare. 

All this might be remedied in a very simple manner. If 
(as the teachers say), under present engagements, they cannot 


tarv Nor are they, in multiplied instances, without foun- I give the children time to study in school hours, why not take 
dation. Forty years ago, they were not: as we happen to I one day for study—the next for recitation? This would be 
know and from what we can learn, there has been no very [ a vast benefit to children, I think, in many ways. Their 
marked improvement in mercantile morality, since that lessons could be so thoroughly explained to them, and learned 
time. To most persons, uninitiated in the secrets of the j by them, leaving them time to play after school hours, and 


counting-house, this state of things will appear enigmatical. 
It will be demandol, “Do not shrewd business men prefer 
honest faithful clerks, to those of a contrary character ? 
And are they not quick to discern these qualities in the 
young men, in their employ ?” Double answers, tho affir¬ 
mative and’the negative, may be truthfully given to these 
questions. Shrewd merchants do desire faithful and trusty 
clerks, who, they think, will not defraud them. But what 
j| very many shrewd merchants 


saving them from labor of oyes and brains, when the little 
heads should be quietly resting on their pillows. 

Pray suggest this. Some Good Samaritan may try my 
plan.— Tribune. M. E. C. 


A charity sermon was once commenced by the dean of 
St. Paul’s as follows: “Benevolence is a sentiment common 
human nature. A. never sees B. in distress without wish- 
iiot, themselves, strictly ( ing C to relieve him.” ■ I 

honest ? Will not their ideas of a “ smart” young man, Just so: we are always very willing, and even anxious-That 
with “ extraordinary gifts for business,” include the capac- other people should assist m relieving the distresses of oth- 
E for driving as sharp bargains, in selling goods, and era especially .f we have the credit of prompting to the kind 
pLing off second best for first quality, as they them- j ness. This wishing others to act, and never actmg 
selves can ? They, of course, desire assistants who will not | selves: this benevolence which expends xtselfm mere ywish- 
defraud their employers. But do they never hope to secure ing well (which is the meaning of the word) amounts to 1* 
such, iu the persons of those who will help them def raud | tie, and is rather a s^ve to selfi^ess and mdolence, than 
others ? 


I the gratification of a Christian spirit. 


Bb Social. —When I am assailed with heavy tribulations, 
I rush out among my pigs, rather than remain alone my¬ 
self. The human heart is like a mill-stone in a mill ■ when 
put wheat under it, it turns and bruises tho wheat to 
flour; if you put no wheat in it, it still grinds on; but then 
it is itself it grinds and wears away.— Luther. 


The law of Nature is antecedent and paramount to all 
human governments.” Every individual of the human 
race coniee into the world with right®, which, if the whole 
aggregate of human power were concentrated in one arm, 
it could not take away. The Declaration of Independence 
guizes no despotism, moDarchial, aristocratic, or demo¬ 
cratic. It declares that individual man is possessed of 
rights of which no government can deprive him.”— John 
Qnimy Adams. 

Justness of thought and style, refinement in manners, 
good breeding, and politeness of every kind, cap ceme only 
from the trial and experience of what is best. 


Charlestown, Va.j will l>e held, by Rev, W. 
andlltU Street, Wiiliamsliurgh, on Sabbath Al 


Dr. Max Laxgbnscuwamis, a learned German, residing in this city, intends 
to travel through the country, and lecture, iu Eng ish and German, upon 
. Liberty. AU-.i-imkr i'u« in a letlv t> JiinfM 1 

mar, the celebrated Orient .list, Vasina, says : “ jVnsiasg<»«htm)W>s with¬ 
out contradiction, one of the greatest speakers and soundest philosophers of 
the age. Ask no further statement, go and hear him, and judge for your¬ 
self.” Invitations may be sent to him at 318 Molt Street, corner of Bleecker, 
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